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FIFTEEN years ago I called public attention to the enormous 
loss of life from Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, caused 
by the consumption of improper food; and again in 1866 I 
issued another pamphlet, “The Dietetic Errors of the People,” 
in which, from additional statistical information, I gave 
further evidence of the correctness of my views. In my last 
publication I endeavoured to show that the flesh of animals 
was also pernicious to the health of the community when 


used as food. Since then the returns of the Registrar-Gen- 


erals of England and Wales and Scotland prove that my prog- 


nostications of the continued increase of those diseases, if the 
use of sugar went on increasing, has been amply verified, as 
the statistics I am about to give will show. 

The first edition of both pamphlets being exhausted, and 
having been solicited to issue another edition of the two 
combined, I now do so, with the additional evidence acquired. 

Without entirely recasting both pamphlets, which I cannot 
find time to do, a little repetition is unavoidable. 


Linton Hovusk, PRESTONKIRK, 
10th September 1875. 
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ESSAY ON SUGAR. 
1860.. 


‘*Even if an equal weight of food is consumed in hot and cold climates, 
Infinite Wisdom has ordained that very unequal proportions of carbon shall 
be taken in it.” —LI=zBic. 


TuE object of the following Essay is to endeavour to demon- 
strate, that the use of sugar and other highly oxidized tropical 
products as food is the primary cause of consumption and 
diseases generally of the respiratory organs in Great Britain. 
The inquiry is rendered easy in comparison to what it would 
have been previous to the discoveries of Liebig and others, as 
from their labours a flood of light has been shed upon the 
philosophy of diet, so as to make it possible to prescribe a 
suitable dietary in harmony with every climate on the globe, 
_and at the same time to show that for each isotherm of tem- 
perature there is a certain definite amount of chemical con- 


stituents absolutely requisite: at the isothermal line of 80° . 


(tropical), down to 30° (polar): the carbon increasing with 
the increase of cold, and the oxygen decreasing. This seems 
to be an unbending law of nature, and disobedience to it 
must, as in every breach of nature’s ordinances, be followed 
by suffering. It is the due observance of it that makes man 
fit for residence on any part of the earth’s surface, as by the 
use of his reasoning powers he can select his food to render 
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himself able to withstand the climate of Ceylon or that of the 
polar regions; and it is disobedience that entails so much 
disease and death upon our own countrymen when they dis- 
regard it in their own or foreign climes. __ | 

If we take a broad and general survey of the different zones 
of climate from.the equator to the poles, and examine into the 
provision made for the food of man and the lower animals, it 
must afford great delight to the reflecting mind to see how 
beautifully the chemical constituents of the different staple 
products of each are fitted to support the various races of 
beings that inhabit it. 

In the torrid zone we find that fruits and sugar, and atiier | 
highly oxidized substances, are the preponderating food of 
man. Instead of what is necessary for maintaining the animal 
heat of the body being the great object of study, as it is with 
the inhabitants of colder climes, the temperature of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere averaging about 80°, a small amount 
of carbon or fuel is sufficient to nee up the temperature to 
the normal state of 100°. 

As we recede from the equator, and as the temperature de- 
creases, so in the inverse proportion has the carbon to be in- 
creased, till we reach the limit of man’s occupation, where the 
very opposite state of things is arrived at, and the diet of man, 
instead of being, as at the tropics, mostly composed of oxygen, 
is almost entirely a compound of nitrogen, hydrogen, and car- 
bon,—phosphorus, sulphur, and the other minor, but equally 
essential components of food, are always understood to be in- 
cluded, although not specified in any statements, as it is rather 
the amount of carbon and oxygen that forms the subject of — 
discussion. It being the temperate regions of the earth that 
we intend to devote our attention to, and our own country in 
particular, let us first inquire what nature seemingly has pro- 
vided for the nutrition of our bodies ? 

In Great Britain the cerealia and the leguminous plants are 
evidently intended to afford the proper food for the inhabitants. 
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This no one will deny. Bread is proverbially known as “ the 
staff of life,” and most correctly is it so styled. When made 
of the entire wheat, it is the only substance, except milk, 
on which the human body can alone be supported in temperate 
climates, as it contains, in the proper’ proportions, all the dif- 
ferent chemical constituents requisite for that end—nitrogen 
for nutrition, and carbon for heating, etc. Here, then, is a 
test by which to try whether our diet is in accordance with 
what nature supplies. 

That there is an exact standard, containing the due and 
proper amount of each of the elements necessary for the 
supply of the various organs of the system, we cannot doubt ; 
and any considerable deviation from which must be produc- 
tive of injurious effects. “A healthy nutrition of the body 
cannot proceed without a due admixture of mineral, albu- 
minous, and oleaginous elements.”* In summer, fruits are 
abundant, and then they seem intended to form part of our 
food: in winter, again, when the average temperature has 
fallen 20°, the partial or entire withdrawal of them, and sub- 
stituting more highly carbonized substances, must appear 
equally reasonable, say the addition of butter or vegetable 
oils ; although we think the standard above stated is adequate 
to afford due support to the body in our climate, in the 
severest weather we experience. If, then, the proportion of 
chemical constituents which forms the components of wheat 
is the proper mixture for food for the due nutrition of the 
system, or a mixed diet of animal and vegetable substances of 
nearly the same proportions, to be able at once to compare 
the dietary of our population with it, we will grant that it is 
of a similar compound—too great an admission, as we have 
no doubt but that it is much more oxygenized, 

It is generally allowed by statisticians, that the average 
consumption of each man, woman, and child is, if converted 
into wheat, about one quarter. 


* Bennett. 
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Suppose it to be so, it will be about... . 4850 lbs. 
If we then add sugar and molasses : 40 ,, 


Other oxidized foreign products, fruits, etc., say 10 


PP] 


500 Ibs. 


Here, then, we find a tenth part by weight of our food is of 
tropical produce; and if we consider the great powers of pro- 
ducing fruit in our own clime by our advanced horticulture, 
and the power of preserving it by the aid of sugar to consume 
in winter, we will see the great change effected on our diet 
by this large addition of oxygenized tropical produce; a de- 
scription of food, when used along with rice, etc., most admir- 
ably suited to support the functions of the body in an average 
temperature of 80°, but certain to operate most injuriously 
here, where we are in winter surrounded by an atmosphere 
averaging 36°. How foolishly argue advocates for the use of 
sugar when they tell us, that because the populations of 
Jamaica and other tropical regions thrive and get fat upon it, 
we of the cold temperate should likewise do so! albeit it is 
not pure sugar which has such a favourable effect upon the 
former, but the cane itself entire—except the woody fibre— 
and it contains nitrogen and other constituents to benefit the 
tissues of the body. Modern chemistry has completely de- 
molished those views regarding it. 

It will be said by those who support the use of sugar, 
that there is no vegetable substance we use for food but 
what contains it; and that starch, the proximate principle 
forming three-fourths of wheat, differs very little, and in the 
digestive process is converted into sugar: but because sulphur 
and phosphorus form important and necessary elements in our | 
food, no one would for a moment propose that we should add 
them in any appreciable quantity to our dietary beyond their 
proper amount, as contained in every variety of food that can 
support the system. It is the daily adding of pure sugar to 
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our food that destroys the balance of ingredients so wisely in- 
cluded in all the staple food products that is injurious, as Dr 
Hassall says of alum in the bread—‘ The quantity thus taken 
at one time is small, it is true; but its repetition from day to 
day cannot fail to exercise a considerable influence upon the ~ 
digestive organs.” 

Writers on the physiological action of food upon the system 
have too much overlooked the amount of oxygen which it con- 
tains; but surely in a climate like ours, where it is generally 
in excess—not in proportion to the other elements of the 
atmosphere, for that seldom changes to any extent—it ought 
to be a matter of great importance; as it must be evident if 
we are inhaling it. in our lungs, and the external surface of 
our body encountering it in extra quantity, at the same 
time to be adding unnecessarily to its amount by overcharg- 
ing our stomachs likewise, must be productive of evil conse- 
quences. | 

There is one form in which oxygen exists in the atmosphere 
which shows its power and energy in attacking and destroying | 
the tissues of the body when they are susceptible of its in- 
fluences, and when not duly protected by healthy blood, that 
is, when it assumes the allotropic form of ozone—to breathe 
it in which state causes catarrh ; but when existing to a con- 
siderable extent in the air—as it does particularly at night 
—it is sure to tell upon people who are exposed, and whose 
respiratory organs are weak, in the shape of coughs and colds 
and catarrhal affections. 

It is when we have recourse to pathology and the 
diagnosis of diseases of the respiratory organs that the evil 
influence of the use of sugar upon the system is most directly 
shown. 

Those physiologists who have given their attention to the 
effects-of the use of sugar upon the digestive organs uniformly 
state that it has the direct tendency to cause acidity and vari- 
ous forms of disease of that character. This we find stated 
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when the quantity consumed by our population was only the 
half it has now reached. * 

Professor Bennett, in his late able work on pulmonary dis- 
ease, informs us that “the peculiarity of phthisis, however, is 
that an excess of acidity exists in the alimentary canal, whereby 
the albuminous constituents of the food are rendered easily 
soluble, whilst the alkaline secretions of the saliva and of the 
pancreatic juice are more than. neutralized, and rendered in- 
capable of transforming the carbonaceous constituents of food 
into oil, or of so preparing fatty matters introduced into the 
system as will render them easily assimilable.” 

-Liebig also states, “that an acid state of the blood is utterly 
irreconcilable with the functions in the nutritive and respira- 
tory process,” and “unless the blood possesses an alkaline re- 
action, it will not combine with the oxygen of the atmosphere 
in the lungs.” | 

If, then, the use of sugar as food in our climate has the 
tendency to cause that morbid acid state which is in- 
compatible with the due performance of the functions of the 
blood, and if it 1s a constant characteristic of the system in 
pulmonary disease, and if our country consumes a proportion 
of sugar far beyond that of any other in Europe, and pulmon- 
ary disease prevails in excess in an equally great ratio, so 
much so as to be styled Britain’s malady, we are entitled to 


conclude, that “the use of sugar is the primary cause of pul-. 


monary disease and diseases of the respiratory organs in Great 
Britain.” _ 

But it is not these diseases only that show the prejudicial 
effects of using a description of food not in harmonv with our 
climate ; there are a variety of others that flow from it, which 
we will notice, as they will tend to confirm the correctness of 
our views. That the use of sugar in our country exercises a 
highly prejudicial influence upon the teeth is well known; 


* A few yearsago, Russia consumed 1$ lb. sugar per head ; Belgium, 5 lbs. ; 
France, 74 lbs. ; and England now has reached 40 lbs. for each inhabitant. 
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and, notwithstanding the greater attention paid to their sana- 
tory state, the amount of disease in these valuable instruments 
of the body is greatly on the increase—a fact known to most 
people by their own practical experience. That such should 
be the case is not to be wondered at, for the saliva partakes of 
the character of the food and of the blood, from which it is a 
secretion; and when they are overcharged with acidity, it 
must be so likewise; and as the teeth will constantly be im- 
mersed in an acid solution instead of an alkaline one, the en- 
amel and then the bone must prematurely give way. If we 
examine the mouths of three-fourths of the population, we will 
find that from infancy up till middle age their masticatory 
organs are far advanced in decay, instead of being vigorous 
and fit for duty till threescore and ten. 

The intense pain which so many suffer in consequence is a 
proof that they are transgressing in some way an important 
law of nature. We may grumble at thus having to pay so 
heavy a penalty where we have been unconsciously deviating 
from those wise laws imposed upon our being, but we must 
recollect that we are reasonable beings; and this correction 
seems—to us at least—to bea call upon us to exercise our 
reasoning powers, and reap the delight of discovering where 
we err, and thereby make another step in advance in our pro- 
gress onwards. 

If, on leaving the teeth, we naturally proceed to inquire of 
the stomach, as to its welfare under the highly artificial mode 
of dietary that we have reached, alas! the question is not 
difficult to answer. That there are myriads of martyrs to in- 
digestion or dyspepsia in one form or another is patent to all, 
and all flowing from not supplying that excellent servant of 
the system with proper material; for it will perform its func- 
tions in a most unerring manner, if properly treated. We live 
in an excitable age, we are told, and that is a reason assigned 
by many for those diseases. It is true so far; but when was 
there not an age of excitement? When war was a more com- 
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mon profession than it is now, surely then people would be no 
more stoical than we are in 1860. We eat too much—is also 
stated as being the cause; but the Esquimaux, who consume 
such marvellous quantities of food,—9 Ib. of oil and blubber 
per day,—do not complain of indigestion in any extraordinary 
degree, if at all. 

We have all read of the experiments in Dundee prison—sub- 
stituting treacle for milk, and its consequences, weakness and 
bad health ; over-acidity again, we have no doubt. 

It is the unnatural material we live upon that leads to such 
an enormous consumption of medicine—a practice which might 
be abolished were we to take care to eat proper food. 

Human life is nowhere so valuable as in Great Britain, and 
it is pleasing to know that its value continues steadily to in- 
crease ; yet the amount of preventible disease and premature 
deaths that take place are enormous, and that they are owing 
in a great degree to the inability of the population to withstand 
the influence of cold, is made abundantly evident by the Reg- 
istrar’s Returns, as the following quotations will show :— 

“The deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs amount 


to 7588, and thus constitute 33-9 of the mortality, or, as nearly 


as may be, an exact third of the total deaths.” 

“The effects of the continued cold weather upon the popu- 
lation may be clearly traced in the fact, that, in the eight 
towns, the deaths during September were 51 daily ; October, 
54; November, 68; December, 76; January, 82; and Feb- 
ruary, 96 daily.”* The corresponding temperature was 51°8°, 
45'8°, 39°4°, 34°, 36:2°, and 33°4°. Surely this should prove 
that we are far from being in harmony with our climate. 

The inhabitants of the polar regions can withstand the 
severity of their intensely cold winters without suffering in a 
greater degree, and our own countrymen can do the same 
when they explore those inhospitable regions, if they study to 
live in harmony with the temperature which surrounds them, 


* Returns for the eight large Towns of Scotland, February 1860. 


13 
by subsisting on the highly carbonized food which nature 
demands. 

That we are degenerating in our powers of resisting cold, 
there can be no doubt. Our forefathers, two thousand years 
ago, lived almost without clothing, and how much better are 
we, housed and protected from the influence of the elements, 
now? The inhabitants of Terra del Fuego do so at the pres- 
ent day, and in a much colder clime than ours. 

Nowadays, who that can afford it is not clad and doubly 
clad in flannel, when, till this century, linen alone was worn 
next the skin? There can be no mistake we are at fault in 
some respect, and that it is none other than our foolish attempt 
to support the body on food only fit for the tropical regions of 
the earthh 

Why does cod-liver oil exercise so beneficial an influence in 
pulmonary disease? By restoring the proper balance of the 
constituents of the food, and supplying the system with carbon 
in an amount sufficient to counteract the excess of oxygen. 
And, according to Professor Bennett, it is in most cases easy 
of assimilation, and requires almost no labour on ‘the powers 
of digestion, and aids materially in absorbing tuberculous mat- 
ter in the lungs. 

Whence also the remarkable effect of remaining during a 
portion of the day in woollen mills? Not only is carbon in- 
haled by the lungs, but the whole body is lubricated with it 
by the oily vapour that pervades the place, and is thereby 
rendered proof against the oxidizing tendency of the atmos- 
phere—much in the same way as metals are protected by a 
coating of grease or wax. 

If we cannot give up the evil habit of consuming a tenth 
part of our food of foreign saccharine matter, we can only do 
so with safety by adding as much of pure carbon and hydro- 
gen in the shape of fat, cod-liver, or vegetable oil, in sufficient 
quantity to render it innocuous. 

Wherein lies the advantage of a change of climate in winter 
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from our own of 36°, to that of the south of France, Madeira, 
or Egypt, of much higher temperatures? It is going to where 
we will encounter less oxygen. If we were to subtract what 


we unwisely consume in excess of our food, and add carbon 


instead, we would in a much more natural and easier way 
attain our object. 

Let us give up the evil habit of consuming such enormous 
quantities of tropical produce—a habit yearly and rapidly in- 
creasing, for, within these twenty years, the average con- 
sumption of sugar has risen from 20 lbs. to 40 lbs. for each man, 
.woman, and child—and rely more upon our own produce; and 
then we will not require to travel southwards to get a climate 
in harmony with our food in winter. 

To show the folly of our practice we have only ie carry it 
to its extreme, and then its absurdity will be manifest. Sup- 
pose the inhabitant of the polar regions to send to the tropics 
for sugar and fruits containing 10 per cent. of carbon, instead 
of consuming, as he does, blubber and fish and flesh, contain- 
ing.60 or 80 per cent.; or, vice versa, the sun-burnt native 
under the equator, to procure the highly carbonized food of 
the former, and substitute it for his own produce, mostly com- 
posed of oxygen; the idea of such a proceeding is preposterous, 
and yet our own conduct is not very far removed. 

We are now consuming about 10 millions cwts. of sugar 
and molasses, and an immense quantity of foreign fruit, on 
which we are spending about 25 millions of money—which 
had much better be thrown into the Atlantic Ocean—for the 
evil effect upon the health and vitality of the community is 


such, that not only does it cut off prematurely a half of. 


our population, but it is also chargeable with being the ulti- 

mate cause of most of the epidemical diseases that are so de- 

structive in winter; for, according to the Registrar’s Returns,* 

“Most epidemic diseases in this country increase in frequency 

and fatality with the increase of cold, and are least prevalent 
* Registrar’s Returns, 1859. 
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and least fatal at that period of the year when emanations 
from marshes and drains and sewers, or from corrupting 
animal or vegetable matter, might be supposed to have most 
power to create and propagate such diseases.” Previous to 
reading which we had concluded, from the fact that the © 
mortality in large towns, as compared with country districts, 
uniformly increases in a greater ratio as the temperature 
decreases,* that some other, as yet unknown, cause must lead 
to these results; and as in Greenock, Glasgow, and those towns 
most likely to consume the greatest quantity of sugar and 
tropical products, the difference was most marked, so their use 
was chargeable with the sad consequences. 

That the food of the country and the town populations 
materially differs cannot be doubted—the former subsisting 
on what is much more in harmony with the climate. We 
refer to the great mass of the population—the working classes. 
The labouring people in Scotland, in the country, continue to 
consume a substantial home-baked bread, and oatmeal por- 
ridge and milk—a diet most suitable for both young and old, 
indeed absolutely essential to the former—growing and form- 
ing muscle. In towns, again, of large populations, such food 
is seldom seen. No wonder that the deaths in the country are 
only 1 in 60, and in the large towns 1 in 40, in some cases 1 
in 29, and, below five years of age, so enormous as 50 per 
cent. of the whole mortality. Arrow-root and sugar, bread and 
‘sugar, diluted with water—and these in scanty amount—it is 
‘utterly impossible that the animal heat can be supported or 
the tissues of the body grown, as they do not contain the 
constituents in at all their due proportions to accomplish these 
ends. Milk for the growing animal is the proper standard, 
and how far removed from its constitution is the dietary of 
the young in most of our large towns, particularly Glasgow, 
and Greenock, and Edinburgh, and Leith. Aberdeen, accord- 


* In large towns the cold is not so severe, by a few degrees, as in the open 


country. 
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ing to the Registrar’s Returns, occupies a higher position as to 
the health of the population below five years, and we have 
reason to believe that the food of the Aberdonians is more like 
to that of the country districts. 

The attempt to nourish the system on food that does not 
contain something like the due proportions of nitrogen, car- 
bon, etc., is impossible—bad health must be the result; for 


if the tissues of the body are not duly protected from the 


oxidizing tendency of the atmosphere, by a proper supply of 
blood in a normal state, they must inevitably suffer, and no 
part of the system seems more susceptible of such influences 
than the lungs and respiratory organs, where the want of such 
support from the blood is followed by “congestion, inflamma- 
tion, the effusion of the liquor sanguinis, and, finally, tuber- 
culous disease.”* 

Our climate is generally charged with being the principal 
cause of diseases of the respiratory organs, owing, it is said, 
to its variability; but this charge of variableness is without 
foundation. If compared with that of Central America, Central 
Asia, Coastal America, or Germany, the very reverse appella- 
tion should be given to it—that of stability. 

In Central America there is a range of temperature in one 
week equal to ours for the whole year, and Central Asia is 
still greater. The temperature in the three winter months at 
Quebec is about 18°,and the snow lies five months; ours, the 
winter elapsed, 36°; and the summer at Quebec 6° higher; 
and throughout the greater part of Germany the winter will 
average about 6° lower than that of Britain, while the sum- 
mers are as much above. Even Paris has a much greater 
range of temperature than London, the winter and summer 
temperatures of the former being 35° and 65°, and the latter 
37° and 64°. We have our spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter; and each season, those of our population who will 
study to live in harmony with our much-abused climate in 


* Bennett. 
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their dietetic habits, will find has its own peculiar pleasures 
I verily believe that there is no country on the globe that has 
more reason to be thankful for its lot as to climate than our 
own: the sole and simple reason for our grumbling about it 
is, we are “ getting too sweet-mouthed.” 

We are far from asserting that the use of sugar and other 
highly oxidized substances as food is the sole cause of pul- 
monary disease, but that it is the primary one we think we have 
in some measure established. We know well that there are 
numerous other causes that tend to promote such diseases,— 
unhealthy occupations; impure air, etc.; but they are as nothing 
compared to improper food. According to Professor Bennett, 
indigestion seems at the root of all those affections, and that 
we have already stated is in most cases owing to the matter 
supplied to the stomach being unfitted to subserve the ends 
for which it is required in the body. 

If by resorting to a more natural dietary in harmony with 
our climate the vast amount of suffering and premature deaths 
that take place in our country could be in the greater proportion 
avoided, who can reckon up the blessing that would result 
to ourselves and future generations ? 


ESSAY ON DIETETIC ERRORS. 
1866. | 


‘* Whatever be the cause, the death-rate in Scotland seems to be on the 
increase.” . . . ‘*It would almost seem to indicate that our attempts to 
improve the health of the people by means of legislative enactments have not 
proved successful.”—Dr STARK. 


‘“‘The question is one of great magnitude, and it requires ample discussion, _ 
What has led to the recent increase of mortality from inflammation of the air- 
passages and air-cells of the lungs ?””—Dr Farr. 
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To those who believe that disease and premature mortality are 
abnormal and therefore preventible, the detailed returns of the 
Registrars-General of England and Scotland year after year 
are truly saddening; and what renders them more painful is 
the fact, that they tend to show that the health and stamina 
of the people are declining—that new types of disease prevail, 
indicating a want of vigour and ability to withstand those 
atmospheric and other agencies that war against the animal 


organism. 


This declension has taken place notwithstanding those 
praiseworthy efforts of our great sanitary reformers, who have 
done so much to improve our large towns as regards the 
dwellings of the working classes, cleansing the streets and 
lanes, increasing the supply of water, etc., etc. 
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It becomes a question of serious importance as to what is 
the cause of this increased and increasing mortality. 

To this question I have not yet seen any satisfactory answer. 

In the following pages, I will endeavour to demonstrate, 
from experience and science, that improper food, particularly 
the use of sugar and the flesh of animals, is the primary cause 
of those great evils which afflict our country—namely, in- 
creased sickness and mortality, arising from inability to with- 
stand cold. | 

In the prosecution of the subject, I will first consult ex- 
perience, and fortunately we are not now dependent upon 
general statements or the limited cases of individuals from 
which to make deductions, but the ample and irrefragable 
statistics of the Registrars-General of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, only subject to the drawback that’ the work of regis- 
tration has only been in operation in Ireland for two years, 
and in Scotland eleven; but England has had the advantage 
of a Registration Act since 1838, and from its records alone 
ample and confirmatory proof is found for the truth of my 
statements. 

In resorting to experience, then, for evidence that improper 
food is the cause of the increase of mortality from diseases of 
the respiratory organs, if it can be shown that where least of 
flesh and sugar is used so do those diseases of the breathing 
organs decrease,—and as no other cause can be shown adequate 
to account for the effect,—the correctness of the conclusion 
must be admitted. 

It is repeatedly asserted by Dr Stark, in the returns for 
Scotland, as well as by the Registrar-General for England, and 
borne out by the statistics, that a third at least of the mor- 
tality in Scotland and England is caused by diseases of the 
respiratory organs ; or, in other words, owing to the inability 
of the inhabitants to withstand cold; and the records show 
that that inability has been rapidly increasing ever since 
registration began in England and in Scotland. | 
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In England, during the first five years of the Registration 
Act, which commenced in 1838, the mortality from diseases 
of the respiratory organs averaged 29,000,* or 1 in 555 of the 
population, and the consumption of sugar was about 16 lbs. 
per head per annum; in the five years ending 1863, the 
deaths from that class of diseases had risen to the enormous 
number of 65,000 annually, or 1 in 307, while the sugar 
consumed had reached 40 Ibs. for each man, woman, and child. 

As I before stated, the register for Scotland only began in 
1855, and as the use of sugar had then reached 30 lbs. per 
head, the growth of those diseases is not so marked, yet more 
than sufficient to afford strong support to my argument. 

In the years 1855-6, the annual average mortality from 
diseases of the respiratory organs in Scotland was 6600, or 
1 in 600; and in the two years for which we have the last 
detailed returns, 1861-2, the deaths had increased to 8800 
in the yearly average, or 1 in 350 of the population. In the 
eight large towns of Scotland, the mortality in 1856 was 
2800, or 1 in 300, and in the two years 1864-5, on the 
average, it was 4700, or 1 in 190. 

The statistics of the city of Glasgow I obtained from Dr 
Strang, reaching back to 1851, when the sugar consumed 
amounted to only about 27 lbs. per head, and therefore the rapid 
progress which the mortality from those diseases is making 
is equally striking with the case of England. In Glasgow, 
the deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs in 1851 
were only 884, or 1 in 407 of the then existing population, 
and the sugar consumed, 27 lbs. per head per annum; and 
in the two years ending 1865, the deaths from those diseases 
has reached, on the average, the fearful amount of 2595, 
or 1 in 160 of the population, and the consumption of sugar 
to at least 40 Ibs. per head. 

* Round numbers. 


+ 40 Ibs. is the average of the three kingdoms. Glasgow and the large 
towns will exceed 60 lbs. 
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I will dwell a little longer on the case of Glasgow, as I 


think it affords indubitable evidence that, to the change in 


the dietetic habits of the people, is abundantly evident the 
great increase of this abnormal mortality from those diseases. 

At the period I first quote the Glasgow statistics, the 
consumption of oatmeal had begun to fall off, which pre- 
viously had formed a large proportion of the food of the 
inhabitants, and now, comparatively speaking, its. use is 
almost given up in favour of butchers’ meat, bakers’ bread, 
and saccharine infusions of tea and coffee. Moreover, sani- 
tary reform has been making very considerable progress in 
that city since 1851; while in the same period a most 
abundant supply of pure and excellent water has been added 
to their former scanty amount. 

Hitherto I have been comparing the past, when sugar was 
used to a much less extent, with the present, when its con- 
sumption is so enormous. There are, however, extensive 
districts in Scotland where sugar is consumed, if at all, in 
very moderate amount even at the’ present day, where the 
people subsist almost entirely on the produce of the soil, 
—oatmeal, potatoes, and milk, etc.; such as the Highland 
and northern counties; and it will be found from the 
statistics of the Registrar-General that they, too, do not suffer 
from diseases of the breathing organs in a greater degree 
than did the inhabitants of our country generally when the 
use of sugar was similar in extent to what it is with them. 

For the further elucidation of the subject, I will institute 
a comparison between three of those counties, and three of 
the more advanced in the rural districts where sugar is now 
used to an extent bordering on that in the large towns. For 
that purpose, I have selected Sutherland, Ross and Cromarty, 
and Banffshire, as illustrative of what I would style a people 
living on a dietary nearly in accordance with the climatic 
conditions in which they are placed, on the one hand; and 
Haddingtonshire, Berwickshire, and Roxburghshire, on the 
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other, as living on the more artificial dietary, although not to 
the same extent, as that of the inhabitants of our large towns. 

In the eight years’ detailed returns of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral, the annual average mortality from diseases of the 
respiratory organs, in the oatmeal-consuming counties— 
Sutherland, Ross and Cromary, and Banffshire—was 1 in 
800, and in Haddington, Berwick, and Roxburgh shires, it 
was 1 in 550 ;—showing that even in those rural districts, 
where unfortunately the inhabitants are assimilating in their 
dietetic habits to the customs of the city populations, there 
also those diseases are making marked progress. 

From these ample statistics, not confined to small bodies 
of men, but extending to the whole mass of our population, 
the conclusion is unavoidable, that the mortality has in- 
creased from diseases of the respiratory organs, in England 
and Wales, from 1838 to 1863, allowing for increase of 
population, in round numbers, to no less than 26,000; and in 
Scotland, if we assume that the rate of increase previous to 
the Registration Act coming into operation was about the 
same as in England, or rather less, seeing that the mortality 
is 1 in 307 in the latter, and 1 in 350 in the former, allow 


' an increase of 4000, it must have been more,—and we have 


the enormous amount of 30,000 lives lost annually, beyond 
what took place in 1838, being at least a yearly increase of 
1000 deaths from these diseases alone, making allowante for 
increase of population. 

From the nature of the diseases, inability to withstand 
cold, and from the fact that all our large towns are vastly 
improved in a sanitary point of view, and that the tempera- 
ture of our island, according to Mr Glaisher’s Greenwich 
statistics, has been a degree or two warmer, I think I have 
already shown that food destitute of heat-forming matter 
sufficient for our climate having increased in consumption in 
the same ratio, therefore improper food is the cause of this 
abnormal mortality. 
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As regards the injurious influence of the use of flesh, I have 
hitherto said nothing. | 

The statistics of its consumption are not so definite and 
complete as those of the quantity of sugar used; still we 
have much valuable information bearing on the amount of 
butchers’ meat consumed, in the Government inquiry into the 
food of the people during the Lancashire distress, and from 
various other sources, besides the general knowledge we 
possess of the dietetic habits of the people, from which I will 
now proceed to make a few deductions, which will fully prove 
that the healthiest and longest lived and the hardest worked 
of the inhabitants of our country are those who virtually 
abstain from flesh as food. 

In the blue-book alluded to above, we find Dr E. Smith, 
who was entrusted with the inquiry into the food of the 
people in England and Wales, and Scotland and Ireland, 
taking frequent opportunity to notice the health and vigour 
of that part of our population who are entire abstainers from 
flesh. No doubt in these cases milk was consumed in con- 
siderable quantity; but we know its place can be most 
advantageously supplied,’and more naturally, by the highly 
nitrogenized leguminous food of the vegetable world if re- 
quired, and if substituted instead of milk the same good 
results would ensue. 

I will here make a few quotations :—*“ South Wales,” he 
says, “is remarkable also for the very small quantity of meat 
and separated fats eaten, and for the many families that 
never obtain them, and proves that much health and strength 
may be obtaied by a dietary of bread stuffs, milk, and 
cheese. I have been exceedingly struck with the healthy 
appearance of most of those who most rarely eat meat or 
bacon.” 

“The general condition of these populations, though wear- 
ing an aspect of extreme wretchedness to English eyes, is not 
now unfavourable to health. Throughout the country (Ire- 
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land), I found them. a fine, well-built, and often athletic race, 
with children sufficiently rosy and fleshy, and bearing all the 
marks of health. The wife, moreover, was usually more 
robust and healthy-looking than was observed in England.” 
“ And when I met with a thoughtful and intelligent 
labourer, I asked the question ‘as to the necessity for the 
use of meat ;’ the answer generally was that they should like 
to have more of it, but it was not necessary for health or 
strength ;” and he adds, as his own opinion, that it is not 
requisite, “so long as a good supply of potato, meal, and 
milk exists,” and deprecates the introduction of tea and coffee 
as being likely to lead to the neglect of their usual dietary. 

On a final comparison of the dietaries of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, he concludes with this strong statement in 
favour of Ireland: “Thus, on the whole, there was the most 
nutriment, the least sum spent upon food, the least variety 
of food, the greatest economy in the selection of food, the 
most breadstuffs and milk, the least sugar, fats, meat, cheese, 
and tea, in Ireland. There was the least amount of nutri- 
ment, the greatest variety of foods, the most costly selection 
of foods, the least quantity of breadstuffs and milk, the 
greatest quantity of sugars, fats, and meats, in England.” 

In the same report, Dr Smith assigns as the cause for the 
great infant mortality in some districts in England, the 
attempt to rear children on food destitute of the proper 
nutriment. He states, “Instead of its natural food, entirely 
improper stuff is given it, cows’ milk is dear, and quite un- 
attainable by these people, and sugar sops, a lumpy mass of. 
bread, water, and sugar is given instead ;” and, of course, the 
result is an enormous infantile mortality where such an 
unnatural food is given. 

As sequel to the above triumphant evidence in favour of a 
dietary destitute nearly of both sugar and flesh, it would 
have been matter of extreme satisfaction if the detailed re- 
turns of the Registrar-General of Ireland had been available 
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for the two years the Registration Act has been in operation 
there. 7 | 
On application to the Registrar-General, some time ago, for 


- the returns for 1864,—but the details, showing the causes of 


death, etc., involving so much time and labour, had not then 
been prepared,—however, from the general returns I obtained, 


I had sufficient proof that in those districts where the con- 


_ sumption of animal food and sugar was nil, the people were 
the healthiest and longest lived, so far as we have statistics, 
on the face of the globe. The mortality was strikingly like 
what prevails in the Highlands of Scotland, where a similar 
‘dietary is used. 

_ In the province of Connaught, in the year 1864, the deaths 
from all diseases was only 1 in 80. Such a low mortality is 
without a parallel, and in that portion of Ireland the food of 
the people consists of maize, flour, oatmeal, potatoes, and milk. 

When we do get the detailed returns, I am perfectly certain 
it will be found that diseases of the respiratory organs will be 
almost unknown. In this prognostication, I doubt not I will 
be as correct as when writing Mr Gladstone against a reduction 


of the sugar duties, when I stated, that if the Registrar- 


General of England’s statistics were consulted, it would be 
demonstrated that the mortality from those diseases would be 
greater in England than in Scotland, in consequence of more 


sugar being consumed in the former than in the latter part of © 


the kingdom, which opinion was fully verified when I pro- 
cured the statistics——this larger consumption on the part of 
England was previous to 1860. Scotland is now rapidly 
approaching England in that pernicious habit, and, as a con- 
sequence, in the increase of those diseases. 


In the State of Massachusetts of America, the consumption | 


of sugar exceeds that of England, and diseases of the breathing 
organs are the cause of great mortality there also. 

In the Pall Mall Gazette, I find the following high testimony 
in favour of a fleshless diet. It is made by “ E. Curling, Esq., 
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seventeen years agent of the Devon estate.” He says: 
“There are 668() persons on the estate. They are energetic, 
moral, and well-behaved. I do not remember a crime in 
seventeen years, not even so much as stealing a chicken. 
They are a contented, grateful people,—grateful even for fair- 
play. Out of six hundred farmers, deduct fifty, and the rest 
do not see a wheaten loaf or smell meat except at Christmas 
and Easter; they have been brought up to this custom. One 
tenant on the Devon estate I have seen sit down to potatoes, 
butter-milk, and Indian meal, who purchased at a recent sale 
£10,000 worth of property, and did not have to borrow a 
shilling to pay. I believe this to be the usual mode of living 
in Limerick. Under these circumstances, the working men of 
England may take courage, even if the worst come to the 


worst. With rinderpest in cattle, smallpox in sheep, and 


trichinz in pigs and rabbits, we may experiment in Devon 
diet with safety, if not with advantage.” 

In a quotation from a letter from Mr Chadwick, by a 
speaker at a public meeting the other day, we find him stating 
that all the best recruits for the army are obtained from those 
districts where the people live upon oatmeal, milk, and 
potatoes, and that the best developed men for the Guards are 
from Aberdeenshire ; and in the article on the same county, 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, it is stated that the people, 
for the same reason, are remarkable for their health and 
longevity. 

In the Report on Prison Dietaries in Scotland the superi- 
ority of a diet minus flesh is very marked, compared with that 
of the prison aliment of England, where flesh is largely given. 
In the report milk is held of primary importance ; but where 


the non-nitrogenous potato is used, milk and eggs are ad- 


missible, unless pease or other highly nitrogenized vegetable 
matters are taken to supply the want of flesh-forming material 
in potatoes. 

From the report we find that the health of prisoners in 
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Scotland is far superior to that of those confined in prisons in 
England, and clearly owing to the former being supplied with 
food more suited to the wants of the system. | 

The following are a few quotations regarding the diet 
supplied ; and they must have much influence, as they have 
the weighty authority of Dr Christison’s name :— 

“ Along with oatmeal, it (milk) forms the chief sustenance 
of Scottish agricultural and other out-door labourers, and fits 
them for the hardest work. In recent times these articles 
have been proved scientifically to provide nutriment at least 
equally, and generally superior, to that of the great majority 
of labourers in England. 

“In the course of our inquiries into the condition of 
prisoners in local prisons, we find that in some localities milk 
is procured with difficulty : and some, we learn, use treacle- 
water instead. In all such cases we observed a marked failure 
in the weights of prisoners.” In my opinion, the bad effects 
arose from the injurious action of the treacle-water, from its 
acid nature, and from not adding nitrogenous matter for the 
milk withheld. 

I have perhaps said sufficient to prove my case from ex- 
perience, yet I feel tempted to add a few more proofs of the 
advantage to be derived from withholding flesh and sugar 
from our food. 

In Maury’s “ Physical Geography,” he states that, but for 
maize, America could scarcely have been colonized, so admir- 


ably adapted is it for supplying all the dietetic wants of man. | 


From six weeks after it is sown, when it is used in a green 
state, until twelve months elapse, it can stand exposed to rain 
and the elements, secure, from a peculiar covering, waiting for 
man’s use, so that he needs not to waste time housing or 
securing it, but can attend to clearing the forests, trusting 
only to it for his support. He also states that, in the late 
American civil war, the soldiers of the Confederate army 
often, under long and protracted marches, had nothing but 
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parched maize for food, but which proved itself adequate to 
yield them strength and vigour under such laborious exertion. 

But, to come nearer home, to the rural districts of Scotland. 
Is not the great proportion of our agricultural labour per- 
formed on food destitute of flesh, as before stated in the 
quotations from the Prison Report? And is it not the rural 
labourers that keep up the character of the country for a low 
rate of mortality ? There is one period of the year when the 
severest labour is undergone by the Scottish peasantry, during 
harvest, and then their fare is almost exclusively of vegetable 
origin (neither sugar nor flesh entering into it)—-porridge and 
milk to breakfast, bread and beer to dinner, and porridge and 
milk to supper; and while that period of extraordinary 
exertion lasts, every one who has witnessed its operations 
must have been struck with the amount of muscular energy 
displayed by young and old, and amidst a superabundance of 
health and buoyancy of spirit truly surprising and delightful 
to witness. | 

I have heard Scottish labourers who have gone to England 
to harvest-work state, that instead of being more able for field 
labour under the English dietary of harvest labourers,—flesh, 
etc.,—that they could never perform the same amount of work 
upon it as upon the harvest dietary of Scotland. 

When the North British Railway was in course of forma- 
tion there were two squads located in this district,—the one 
from the Highlands of Scotland, and the other natives of the 
‘Emerald Isle. The former subsisted entirely on oatmeal, 
taking it to breakfast, dinner, and supper; and however it 
might be wrong to adhere exclusively to it as regards their 
bodily health, yet they performed an amount of muscular labour 
which food of a highly flesh-forming nature could alone 
support. The Irish were also virtually vegetarians, for bread 
and oatmeal, with a small modicum of fat bacon, constituted 
their regimen. 

But it is superfluous to adduce more instances of hard 
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bodily labour being performed on the produce of the vegetable 
kingdom alone; for it is a mere truism that in the rural 
districts of Scotland the use of butchers’ meat is almost un- 
known amongst those who perform the heavy work of the 
country, and that it is the sedentary classes and the inhabitants 
- of our large towns that are the great consumers of it. In a 

- walk the other evening, I saw several farm-labourers at work 
in their gardens, taking what is called a “Scotch rest,”—that 
is, digging and planting for themselves after having done their 
day’s work for their employer. I put the question to them, 
as I have often done before, “ How much butcher-meat do 
youuse?” The answer was, “ Noneat all; we kill a pig twice 


a year, and use it for making broth.” But fat pork is not — 


flesh ; it being mostly fat, it differs extremely little on analysis 
from olive-oil ; moreover, two or three pounds a week amongst 
a family—if the muscular part is alone considered—affords 
truly only a homeopathic amount for each individual. 

I now come to the second division of the subject—to prove 
from Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology, that the proper 
food of man is from the vegetable kingdom. 

It may be necessary to state, as briefly as possible, the 
chemical constituents of food fitted to support the various 
organs of the body. 

They are,—first, Nitrogenous or flesh-forming ; Second, 
Carbonaceous and hydrogenous or heat-supporting ; Third, 
Oxygen ; and, Fourth, Phosphorus, iron, lime, etc., etc. 

The flesh-forming, and heat-supporting, and oxygen, should 
vary extensively in their proportions, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which the human body is placed. First, As 
regards the amount of labour to which a man is subjected . 
and, Second, As to the climate or temperature to which he is 
exposed. A man engaged in a sedentary occupation requires 
less flesh-forming material in his food than one exposed to 
severe labour, where great expenditure of muscle is requisite. 
And a person resident in a tropical country, where the 
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average temperature may be about 80°, evidently requires far 
less fuel for supporting the heat of his body than one dwelling 
in a temperate or polar climate, who is environed by an 
atmosphere at an average of 48° or 32°. The inhabitant of 
Jamaica would find nature supplying him with food mostly of 
the hydro-carbonaceous sort, affording little heat on com- 
bustion compared with what the inhabitant of our own country 
would require, particularly in winter ; and in the polar regions, 
again, still more carbon and hydrogen would be necessary. 
Nature herself speaks in no unmistakable language on this 
point, for, as we recede from the equator, we find that all the 
products of the earth fitted for food change in their chemical 
constitution as we proceed towards the polar regions, becoming 
less and less oxygenized and more carbonized. Even in the 
short space of the length of our own island the difference is 
very marked, the oats grown in Scotland containing more fat 
than those in the southern part of the kingdom. 

Have we a standard by which we can measure, a priori, 
what is the best food for man under the conditions of climate 
in which he is placed in Britain? 

That we have such a standard in wheat almost all writers 
on dietetics are agreed. It contains one of nitrogenous to five 
or six of carbonaceous chemical constituents, which are the 
best proportions for the support of the system under ordinary 
labour, besides all the other essential ingredients for the due 
nutrition of the human body in their proper amount. 

If wheat, then, supplies us with all the necessary elements © 
of our food, ready mingled, and in the very best proportions 
for health and strength, why have recourse to the flesh of 
animals, so much more expensive and difficult to procure ? 

The reason assigned by most people for using flesh is, that 
it is requisite to sustain the body in cold climates; but instead 
of being serviceable for that end, it is of all substances about 
the worst; for not only is it most difficult of combustion, but 
it tends to prevent other bodies from burning with which it 
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may be combined ; and, moreover, it yields less heat in oxida- 
tion than most ordinary articles of food. Such being the fact, 
it is surely a most erroneous proceeding to resort to that 
article for fuel to support the animal heat of the system, when 
it can be procured both cheaper and easier from innumerable 
substances in the vegetable world,— such as the various 
cerealia used as food, etc. It is also stated, if not for heat, it 
is absolutely required for the sustenance of the body when 
subjected to hard labour. Now I have already shown that 
the greatest proportion of the severe labour in the rural dis- 
tricts of the country is performed by those classes who are 
virtually vegetarians, and that their food—composed of the 
cerealia, wheat, oats, and barley—contains nitrogen or flesh- 
forming matter in sufficient amount to support the waste of 
muscle incurred by the average expenditure in labour of the 
great majority of working men; while the legumes, pease and 
- beans, etc., weight for weight, contain more flesh-forming 
material than flesh itself, and, where intense muscular energy 
is required, are superior to the latter. It is the opinion of 
some scientific men, that when man has to undergo severe 
bodily exertion, carbonaceous matter has to be increased in 
the same ratio as nitrogenous, and I think it the most rational 
one, because, concomitantly with muscular waste, the lungs 
and skin are acting with such increased force as to cause 
equally increased combustion, and therefore carbon and hydro- 
gen are essential to supply it. It is now the opinion of the 
scientific world, that the force of the body is acquired from 
the heat derived from carbonaceous food. 

Another fallacy entertained regarding flesh is, that its being 
more like our bodies, it is easier digested and sooner enters 
' the blood, thereby requiring less effort on the part of the 
digestive organs to render it fit for assimilation. The experi- 
ments of Dr Beaumont on St Martin long ago dispelled that 
erroneous opinion. He found that farinaceous substances 
generally occupy shorter time in the digestive process than 
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animal ones,—a fact which might have been inferred without 
any such experiment, as every one knows the half torpid state 
carnivorous animals assume to admit of the digestion of their 
food. | | 
The man who consumes wheaten bread does partake of 
what is absolutely identical with flesh; for the fibrin and 
albumen in grain and vegetables, on analysis, is found to be 
composed of the very same chemical constituents as flesh, but 
combined in such a manner with all the other essential in- 
gredients for the healthy sustenance of the system so as to be 
more easily digested and assimilated. 7 

In an able and instructive article on food by Professor 
Playfair, in Good Words, we find him reiterating the same 
truth. Perhaps no vegetarian could have done more for the 
propagation of our principles than that paper is calculated to 
do, for from beginning to very near the end, it shows, in the 
clearest and most convincing logic, that the productions of the 
vegetable are in every point of view far superior to those of 
the animal world for the nutrition of the body, and under 
every variety.of circumstances in which man may be placed. 
I will here give a few extracts, as they are so pertinent to my 
object. _ 

“In all kinds of food capable of affording nutrition there 
are certain substances which are not only like but essentially 
the same in composition as the principles of which the animal 
body consists ; the albumen of white of eggs is equally found 
in the cabbage ; the fibrin, which forms an important part of 
blood and the chief part of flesh, abounds in wheaten flour 
and in the cauliflower; the casein or cheese which is found in 
milk is present still more abundantly in pease and beans; 
Be Arse so that were we to take any of these principles from 
the vegetable or from the flesh or blood of animals, and place 
them in the hands of the most skilful chemical analyst, he 
would not be able to distinguish those of vegetable origin from 


those of animal.” 
Cc 
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He also states, that the body “can exercise labour and be 
kept up in strength whether they are derived from animals or 
vegetables ;” and, again, a mixed animal diet “is not essential 
to man—the miners of Chili, who work like horses, live nearly 
like them, for two loaves in the morning, boiled beans in the 
day, and roasted grain at night, constitute, according to 
Darwin, their ordinary food.” 

Surely this is incontrovertible evidence in favour of the 
produce of the vegetable world being fitted to afford food for 
man while subjected to the severest bodily labour. 


In the same article, the tables of the comparative value of 


various articles of food are invaluable from such a great chem- 
ical authority. In these there are such powerful arguments 
in favour of the economy of a vegetable diet over an animal 
one, that I cannot resist giving a few of the comparisons. For 
instance, 127 oz. split pease, costing one shilling and two- 
pence, is equal in nutritive value to 147 oz. butcher meat, cost- 
ing six shillings and a penny (now nine shillings) ; 200 oz. of 
flour, yielding the same amount of nutrition, that 1s, flesh- 
forming matter, costs two shillings and a penny, and 175 oz. 
of oatmeal only one shilling and fourpence. 

Again, for fuel for the body, the contrast of cost is far 
greater, 416 oz. flesh, costing sixteen shillings and fourpence, 
being only equal to 190 oz. flour, costing only two shillings, 
for subserving that end. How great the popular error that 
flesh is superior to bread for either of the great objects 1 in the 
animal economy—nutrition and heat ! 

How unfavourable for the longevity of the body, too, must 
be the use of flesh, as it is a well-known fact that where it is 
the food of animals alone, to utilize it they must be constantly 
wearing out and renewing their bodies by violent exercise ; 
witness the hyena in a state of confinement,—and so it is 
- with man ; unless he too acts ce he cannot exist under 
a flesh regimen. 

Does man’s use of flesh not account for his not reaching 
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the natural termination of his existence? Medical autho- 
rities agree in stating, that it is rare for a human being to die 
of old age, and from the period man takes to reach maturity 
he ought to live to double the age of even what is called old 
age—140 or more years would be more in accordance with 
those spent in growth. Some time ago Dr Cumming stated 
that he believed men should live to 140; that when Moses 
said his days were threescore and ten, it was when he was 
placed in unfavourable circumstances and exposed to privation 
in the wilderness. | 

I will give a few extracts in favour of a vegetable diet from 
the greatest physiologist of the day—-Dr Carpenter. In the 
British and Foreign Medical Review, some years ago, there 
were two articles on vegetarianism by him, and in which 
we find statements on a purely vegetable diet, such as the 
following: — “Now we are enabled to cite the same high 
authority (Dr Richardson) in support of the fact, that the 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company are finding out by 
experience, that although wheaten bread does not give them 
adequate support, bread composed of maize flour (which con- 
tains a large quantity of oily matter) answers every purpose ; 
and that two pounds and a half of this flour is fully equal, or 
even superior, in sustaining the capacity both for musclar 
exertion and bearing cold, to the eight pounds of fat meat, 
which constitutes the usual allowance ; we are inclined then 
to believe, that a purely vegetable diet, if it contain a due 
proportion of oleaginous matter, is capable of maintaining the 
physical powers of the body at their highest natural elevation, 
even under exposure to the extreme of cold; and that there 
is no proof that an exclusively animal or even a mixed diet 
possesses any advantage in this respect, that is to say, when 
we are concerning ourselves with bodies of men and not with 
individuals.” .... “The vegetable diet must not be judged 
of by potatoes and greens, but by that which mankind have 
agreed to call the ‘staff of life,” in which, more than in any 
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other article of human diet, the elements are mingled in the 
proportion most adapted to the wants of the system.” 

In the end he draws several conclusions, two of which 
are— 

“1, That a diet consisting wholly of vegetable substances 
is capable of sustaining the body in ordinary health and 
vigour, provided that due care be taken in the selection of the 
articles of food, so that they shall afford an adequate propor- 
tion of the albuminous compounds.” 

“2. That, by the substitution of oleaginous for farinaceous 
constituents, a vegetable diet may be adapted to the susten- 
ance of man, even in the coldest climates in which he can 
support life.” | 

It must now appear incontrovertible, that it is an absolute 
law of nature that the food of man must contain every chem- 
ical element that enters into the composition of his body,— 
nitrogen for muscle, carbon and hydrogen for heat, lime for 
the bones, fat and phosphorus for the brain, iron, etc., for the 
blood,—all which, in their requisite proportions, are found in 


_ the food which the enlightened vegetarian consumes as his 


staple sustenance, the “ staff of life.” | 

Having, in a previous pamphlet (on the Evil Effects of the 
Use of Sugar), said so much regarding it, I shall be brief on 
that head, particularly as the ample statistics already given 
prove the truth of my views. 

Sugar is a highly oxidized substance: its chemical compo- 
sition is 12 carbon, 11 hydrogen, and 11 oxygen, and as in the 
body the two latter constituents form water, all that it does for 
supplying heat to the system is the conversion of its carbon 
into carbonic acid. If this was all we had to say regarding it, 
its action on the system might not be objected to, but its ten- 
dency to cause acidity and various other abnormal states of 
the human body is well known; and from the best authorities 
—Liebig, Bennett, Clark, and others—we learn that an acid 
state of the system is utterly irreconcilable with the proper 
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functions of the body, and is the constant characteristic of 
phthisis and those allied diseases. | 
The form, too, in which sugar is taken by the poorer 
populations of our country, particularly in our large towns, 
in large quantities of water, with tea and coffee—alkaline 
bodies, certainly, which would go far to neutralize its baneful 
effects if strong enough. A person drinking, say, a pound or 
so of this saccharine liquid, when his system did not require 
it, and going out into the open air in a dry north-east wind, 
places himself in a somewhat similar situation to a wet-bulb 
thermometer, and has his body probably reduced in tempera- 
ture in the most sensitive and susceptible parts, the mucous 
membranes, say, eight or ten degrees; then follows congestion, 
manifested in the shape of bronchitis, pneumonia, etc., etc. In 
the Cornhill Magazine, one of our greatest physiologists speaks 
of sugar in the following terms :— 
“It does not follow from this that the free use of sugar 
is desirable in its separate form. The ordinary articles of 
vegetable food contain sugar (or starch, which in the body 
is converted into sugar) in large proportion; and there is | 
good reason to believe that in its naturally combined state 
it is both more easily digested and more available for the 
purposes of nutrition than when crystallized; and, further, . 
being almost the lowest of all the organic substances which 
are suitable for food, and that which yields the least power 
on oxidation, sugar in excess is not well borne by the system. 
It seems to squander the energies of the assimilating apparatus, 
diverting to the less highly vitalized and less nutritious sub- 
stance the force which should be devoted to the elaboration of 
the more powerful and more essential articles of food.” | 
If we appeal to Anatomy for information as to what is the 
proper food of man, that science gives a very definite answer 
in favour of its being derived from the vegetable productions 
of the earth. Those great authorities in anatomy who have 
directed their attention to elucidating the habits and nature of 
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animals from their bodily conformation, in comparing man 
with the nearest in resemblance to the human family—the 
orang-outang—find it agreeing in its anatomical development, 
in those parts that have reference to the description of food 
on which it subsists, almost exactly with that of man. There 
is a difference, however; and that want of coincidence goes to 
prove that the monkey has rather a more carnivorous indica- 
tion in the development of its teeth—the canine ones being 
much more canine, shall I say, than that of man: and it is 
having these teeth that leads some anatomists, without due 
consideration, to style man omnivorous. On comparing the 
intestinal canal—another mode of showing what food an 
animal lives upon—the two very nearly agree, compared to 
the length of their bodies. Now, it is well known that the 
food of the orang is nuts, roots, and fruits, and is entirely 
derived from the vegetable world. 

The father of Comparative Anatomy, Cuvier, states that— 
“The natural food of man, therefore, judging from his struc- 
ture, appears to consist of fruits, roots, and other succulent - 
parts of vegetables; and his hands offer him every facility for 
gathering them. His short and moderately strong jaws on 
the one hand, and his cuspidata being equal in length to his 
remaining teeth, and his tubercular molars on the other, 
would allow him neither to feed on grass nor devour flesh, 
were these aliments not previously prepared by cooking.” 

Having found, from statistics extending from 1838 to 1863, 
that,.as the inhabitants of our country increased in the con- 
sumption of sugar, in the same ratio the mortality from dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs increased; and by comparing | 
the mortality from those diseases in those districts where 
sugar and flesh are virtually unused with those where the 
inhabitants consume them to a larger extent at the present 
time, that the former were far less subject to those diseases : 
also from the Government Inquiry into the Food of the 
People, that the non-flesh and non-sugar consuming portions 
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of our population are the healthiest and most exempt from 
these same diseases, as proved by the Registers of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Moreover, on appealing to Anatomy, 
Chemistry, and Physiology, they demonstrate that man’s food 
should be found in the vegetable kingdom, and that the use of 
pure sugar is injurious to the human system. Therefore, on 
the whole consideration of the subject, we are logically led to 
the conclusion, that the use of flesh and sugar as food by the 
inhabitants of Great Britain is the cause of the increase and 
abnormal mortality from diseases of the respiratory organs. 
If this conclusion is warranted by the premises—and I can~ 


not see how it can be gainsaid—what, may I ask, are all our 


cholera visitations and our epidemics compared to this fearful 
loss of human life ? and it, too, progressing in its amount ; for, 
on the lowest calculation, it has increased 1000 annually since 
1838, allowing for increase of population; that is, 1000 addi- 
tional deaths every year for each pound of sugar added to the 
consumption! So steady and uniform have the two increased, 
that it appears as if so much poison had been yearly mixed up 
with the people’s food. And for what is all this suffering 
and loss? Only to gratify a foolish habit; for the abundant 
natural produce of our own island needs no aid from foreign 
food to an unpampered appetite, to whom plain bread 1 18 sweet 


~ and wholesome. 


I will now notice several objections brought against an 
exclusively vegetable diet, which it is held would render the 
adoption of it almost impracticable. 

It' is stated that from the want of a sufficient supply of * 
manure, at present largely obtained through the intervention 
of animals used for food, the produce of the crops would fall 
off to such an extent as to be utterly insufficient to supply 
the population with food. _ | 

To this statement I reply; that were proper sanitary mea- 
sures put in force in all our towns and villages—as doubtless 
they will be ere @ long—all the ashes of the cereals and other 
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vegetable products used as food would be returned to the 
soil; and every agricultural chemist states that nothing more 
is required, for the other chemical constituents of plants are 
derived from the atmosphere and the earth; moreover, in 
addition, there would be the vast quantity of materials ob- 
tained from sources such as minerals, fossil deposits, etc., etc., 
so that instead of a dishort of nutrition for fertilizing our 
fields, we would have a superabundance if duly husbanded. 

London has already made a praiseworthy beginning by 
banking the Thames, and sending her sewage to the Maplin 
sands by tubular drainage, so that instead of being the dis- 
penser of miasma, before many years pass by that noble river 
will run a pure stream to the sea, and will yield a supply of 
wholesome water to the inhabitants of the great metropolis. 

Glasgow and all our large cities must follow the example, 
and send every particle of refuse matter, liquid and solid, back 
to the soil from whence it was derived; by doing so daily, the 
transit, instead of being an expense; will ultimately prove an 
immense saving, as it will contribute so much to the health 
and longevity of the inhabitants—a source of true economy 
too much overlooked in our narrow-minded calculations, but 
which, when properly estimated, is one of very great magnitude. 

Another objection is, “What would we do with all the 
animals?” It is really amusing to hear it put; but it is 
so very common a one that I cannot help noticing it. My 
- answer is generally very brief: simply by pointing out the 
difficulty farmers and others have in rearing and preserving 
them. 

This suggests the Cattle Plague, which occurrence has been 
the means of stimulating me to come before the world with an 
essay, partly intended to allay the excitement caused by that 
disease, but more, I confess, to dissuade mankind from the use 
of food which tends not only to injure their bodily health, but 
to blunt their moral feelings as well. 

The rinderpest has nearly disappeared from Scotland, and 
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from the measures adopted is likely to do so in England also, 
so that the alarm felt at the prospect of a short supply of beef 
is fast abating; but while I write, it is feared that the sheep 
are taking it, so that with smallpox in them likewise, and 
trichine in pigs, I trust that mankind will take thought and > 
try if “the Staff of Life,” and the innumerable products of the 
vegetable world, may not be as pleasing to the palate, and 
more so to the mind, than the dead bodies of semi-diseased 
oxen, sheep, and pigs. 

This may be the proper place to touch on the worst and 
most degrading of all flesh-eating habits, hippophagy, which 
seems to be gaining ground in France, although I am glad to 
say in a few cases only has it been heard of in our own 
country. Can there be a more unnatural, ungrateful, un- 
feeling act—not to call it barbarous, for the barbarian does 
cherish his horse—for a man to slaughter and eat the body of 
the noble animal that may have been his daily companion 
from his earliest years, and served him faithfully, and yet, as 
a recompense, deprive it of its life, and desecrate his own body 
by consuming it!! | 

If it is not imperative on man that he should consume the 
flesh of the lower animals for food, he must be infringing the 
laws of. justice and benevolence by needlessly causing them 
pain by cruelly depriving them of their existence merely to 
gratify a pampered appetite. 

_ Man has been placed at the head of created beings on the 
face of the globe, with intellectual and moral faculties which 
render him capable of ascending in ideal conceptions to other 
and higher states of existence; and by the cultivation of these 
noble principles of his nature, and giving them the supremacy 
over his lower feelings, he is truly the vicegerent of his Maker 
on earth; but, alas! how opposite his government over the 


_ creatures subjected to his sway. Does he act towards them 


in the character of a kind and benevolent master? Very 
different is his conduct. Is there a species of animated being 
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within his reach that escapes his cruelty, not only for his 
sustenance, while labouring under the false idea that they are 
required for that end, but for the sole gratification of that 
malign feeling in his nature which seems to delight in tortur- 
ing and destroying defenceless animals? Does he not traverse 
land and sea for no other purpose but that of spreading suffer- 
ing on every side where he can ‘perceive animals, in apparent 
obedience to the behest of their benevolent Creator, revelling 
in unmixed happiness ? 

How very different indeed ought to be the use to which 
he should put the existence and joy of the numberless crea- - 
tures intrusted to his care! Ought they not rather to inspire 
him with love, and trust and hope in the goodness of that 
gracious being, Father alike of them and us, when he sees on 
every blade of grass, bush, and tree, earth, air, and sea, alike 
animate with myriads on myriads of happy sentient creatures, 
from the smallest microscopic insect discoverable by man, 
through all the grades of animal life up to man himself, and 
one and all of them created and sustained, so far as we can 
see, for the sole end that they should be happy ? © 

“ But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And every death its own avenger breeds ; 


The fiery passions from that blood began, 
And turned on man a fiercer savage man.” 


There is one class of men whose case I deeply regret: 
those whose occupation is that of slaughtering animals for 
food. That a large number of our fellow-men should be en- 
gaged in so degrading a pursuit as imbruing their hands in 
the blood of the inoffending ox, and the various animals 
whose bodies man consumes. What a catalogue it is if we 
take into consideration other countries besides our own,— 
almost every animal that moves we find him devouring. In 
the Scotsman newspaper we had a narrative of the mode . 
resorted to by the Jews in slaughtering oxen for their own 
peculiar use, and I am sure every one who read it must have 
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been disgusted with the barbarity and cruelty of the perpe- 
trator of the act; but is society—those who eat the flesh 
of animals—not more to blame than the executioner who kills 
for them ? 

Here I would say something regarding those magistrates 
who sit in judgment on carters and others who are guilty of 
gross cruelty to horses and other animals. While granting them 
all.praise for fining such unnatural beings as they sometimes 
have before them, do they ever think of what their butcher 
may be practising at the same moment for their own especial 
gratification ? yea, even their own cook on a poor feathered 
biped, subjecting it to a slow and cruel death ? 

No magistrate on the bench, nor member of the Society for 
the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals, can act consistently 
while they continue to consume the bodies of the lower ani- 
mals, thereby causing infinitely more suffering than all the 
~ cruel carters or butchers’ boys whom they fine or imprison. 

By many the principles and practice of vegeterianism have 
been held up to ridicule, and their food has been styled coarse, 
and only fit for horses; but the truth lies entirely the other 
way. | 

Trace the process of procuring his aliment in the case of 
the man who receives his support exclusively from the 
vegetable world, and from beginning to end, in all the opera- 
tions employed, nothing will be found to give offence to the 
purest and highest sentiments in the mind. 

The husbandman ploughing the fields and casting in the 
seed; the hoeing and cleaning the crop while it is maturing 
for harvest; the joyous reapers cutting the waving fields of 
golden grain; the carrying and storing it; the miller’s water- 
fall, driving machinery, preparing the grain for the baker, for 
his final operations in manufacturing it into bread; in all 
these proceedings, carried on mostly amid the beautiful 
scenery of our country, there occurs nothing to mar the most 
refined and elevated feelings of man. 
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I do admit I am reluctant to follow up the various parts of 
the tragedy that are put in execution before the bodies of the 
lower animals appear upon the tables of the semi-carnivorous 
who consume them; tp do so would be unpleasant both to 
myself and those who may peruse these pages. I will only 
mention what led me first to inquire whether flesh was really 
necessary for sustaining the human body. 

About eighteen years ago, on a beautiful summer’s day— 
one of those days when man truly feels grateful for his 
existence, when boundless life and joy seem to exist every- 
where—being near to a slaughter-house I heard a blow, then 
a groan; again and again each was repeated. The moans 
and supplications, for they seemed such to me, of the poor ox 
that the begrimed butcher was thus destroying were truly 
saddening to listen to; and if so much pain and suffering 
were thus caused in one solitary case, what must take place 
every day throughout our country before the hecatombs that 
are consumed are deprived of their life! What an ocean of 
blood and cruelty the flesh-consuming portion of the com- 
munity have to wade before they can reach their food! How 
correctly the epithet of coarseness and hard-heartedness may 
be applied to that mode of sustaining the temple! 

After all, it is gratifying to be able to state that great pro- 
gress has been made in our country as regards the treatment 
of the lower animals within the last half century. Is it not 
within the memory of many that badger-baiting, cock-fight- 
ing, were common practices throughout the land, and now not 
only does the law put them down, but the higher feelings of 
our nature are so much more developed than those of the last 
generation that such cruelties would not be tolerated by the 
great majority of the people. Rearing and killing animals 
for food, and far more so for sport, must soon also cease, in 
the glorious progress of humanity, whenever they are enlight- 
ened enough to know that the consuming of flesh is inimical 
to mental and bodily health. 
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That there are cases where man, in self-defence, requires to 
take life, I readily admit, but they are rare, and but for his 
destroying the balance betwixt the various races of the lower 
creation he would very seldom need to interfere. When he 
does resort to it, it should be done, even with reference to the 
lower animals, with an impression of its sacredness, and should 
always be done—as nature seems instinctively to perform it— 
in the least painful way. We are frequently taunted for in- 
consistency in using milk and eggs, the produce of the animal 
world. In answer to this charge I may state that those of us 
who do, only partake of them along with potatoes or other 
articles nearly destitute of nitrogen, and that the place of 
eggs and milk can be most advantageously supplied by the 
highly nitrogenized matters obtainable from the vegetable 
world if potatoes are taken; if not, the various cerealia, pre- 
pared in innumerable ways, afford an ample and varied dietary 
without having recourse to any animal production whatever. 

To those who may think of leaving the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
I would recommed continuing in what we term the transition 
stage,—at first to use eggs and milk,—though they need have 
no fear of at once throwing themselves upon the numerous 
substantial vegetable products of our country. I would say, 
- Don’t put much trust in rice and all that foreign family of a 
non-nitrogenous nature,—even including our too popular 
potato. It is on this rock so many make shipwreck who give 
vegetarianism a trial, Adhere as much as possible to what 
nature so amply provides,—the growth of our own soil and 
climate; for, rest assured, he who runs may read in this 
matter as well asin those of higher import. As a last caution, 
eschew sugar; it is one of our greatest enemies, and one that 
is not easily given up when once the habit of using it is 
begun. It is the bane of Britain. 

I will now proceed to notice a few of the advantages to be 
derived from adopting a dietary destitute of the flesh of 
animals and sugar. | 
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The jivst and most important is the saving of human life 
and sickness. As I have shown from the statistics of the 
Registrar that at the lowest calculation 30,000 lives were lost 
annually above what were sacrificed in 1838, in England and 
Scotland, not taking into consideration the fact that all 
diseases are increased in mortality on the increase of cold. 
To this enormous loss of life we have to add no less than 
300,000 cases of sickness,—for every death represents at least 
ten cases of sickness. Surely this consideration ought to 
weigh with us as to whether the gratification of a pernicious 
habit should be indulged in when such a fearful loss is the 
consequence. | 

Second, In point of economy, the carnivorous practice can 
never stand a comparison with the other. Wheat, for instance, 
our standard—weight for weight—is fifty per cent. more 
nutritious than flesh; and, as we have before stated, contains 


every essential for the nutrition of the body,—for muscle, 


nerve, brain, and bone,—which flesh does not, unless, hyena- 


like, every vestige of the animal body is devoured. On this | 


head I need say no more, but refer to the tables of Playfair in 
‘Good Words, a few extracts from which I have previously 
given, further than I may state as a general fact, that an acre 
of land will support three individuals if living on grain, while 
it will only support one if consuming flesh; so that our island 
would support three times the population on the former than 
it would do on the latter. 

Thirdly, Regarding the influence on the human mind, the 
civilizing and refining nature of the vegetarian dietary over 
_ the other must be self-evident. The course of cruelty through 
which the flesh-eater has to go before his table can be supplied 
is utterly inconsistent with a high state of civilization, and 
the sword will never be beaten into the ploughshare—as it 
will undoubtedly be—while man continues to levy war against 
the lower animals. It cannot be, because he is thereby culti- 
vating the very same faculty that makes him war against his 
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fellow-man, and I incline to think that human warfare is 
partly a retribution for man’s inhumanity—not to man, but 
towards the brute creation. Instead of debasing the human 
mind in procuring his food, the vegetable consumer reaps 
reward at every step he takes both in mind and body; it is 
he of whom it can be truly said:—“For the Lord thy God 
bringeth thee into a good land; a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a . 
land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
granates ; a land of oil-olive and honey; a land wherein.thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any- 
thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass. When thou hast eaten and art 
full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land 
which He hath given thee.” 

For he is at home and in naeasie with the whole living 
creation: his love is not limited to the human race only, but 
extends over every sentient creature, for whom he can breathe 
the prayer as well as for man, that goodness and mercy may 

follow them all the days of their life. 


; 
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WuEN I wrote in 1866, I stated that in England and Wales 
the deaths from those diseases in 1838 amounted to 29,000, 
or 1 in 555 of the population; in 1863 they were 65,000, or 
1 in 307; but on the average of the three years ending 1871 
they have mounted up to the enormous number of 80,000, or 
1 in 275, being equal to two deaths for one from that class of 
diseases from the period I first quote. 

In Scotland, the average of 1855-56 was 6600, or 1 in 600; 
in 1861-62 they had increased to 8800, or 1 in 350; and in 
1870 they amount to no less than 11,366, or 1 in 293. 

In the eight large towns of Scotland the mortality was 
2800, or 1 in 300, the average of 1855-56; and in the two 
years ending 1864-65 the average annual mortality was 4700, 
or 1 in 190; and last year—1874—with an average tempera- 
ture, except the last month of the year, the deaths reached 
6344, or 1 in 179 of the population. 

In Glasgow, the deaths from diseases of the respiratory 
organs in 1851 were 884, or 1 in 407; in 1865, 2595, or 1 in 
160; and in 1874 they amounted to 3600, or 1 in 141; and, 
although the first quarter of this year was above the average 
temperature, the mortality is still on the increase, for 1981 
deaths occurred from those diseases. 

In England and Wales and Scotland, there has thus been 
this steady, rapid, and fearful increase of mortality from 


diseases of the breathing organs—from 35,000 in 1838 to the 
D 
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enormous number of 91,000 in 1874, allowing for increase of 
population, being a loss of no less than 40,000 lives beyond 
what died 36 years ago. : 

With this sad progress of mortality from those diseases the 
increase of the consumption of sugar has gone on in the same 
ratio, for from 16 lbs. per head per annum in 1838 it has 
risen to 57 lbs. per head in 1874, or one pound additional of 
sugar per head for every additional thousand deaths during that 
period, acting on the life of the community as surely as if so 
much deadly poison had been added to their food—even worse, 
for every death caused by the use of sugar is accompanied by 
at least ten cases of sickness. 

Sugar is now used at each diet in the worst form it can be 
taken in, in weak infusion of tea, by the great proportion of 
that class of our population who suffer most from those 
diseases in our large towns, and, alas! in the rural districts also. 

That this improper unclimatic dietary is the cause of this 
large abnormal mortality cannot be doubted, as I prognosticated 
both in 1860 and in 1866. “It is universally admitted in 
science that nothing affords stronger evidence of the truths of 
any doctrine that cannot be directly demonstrated than the 
fulfilment of predictions based upon it. The complete verifica- 
tion of the foregoing conclusions ........ can scarcely 
be regarded in any other light than as a valid confirmation of 
the principle on which they were based.”* If these serious - 
results to the life and health of the population of our country 
be the consequence of this inordinate use of sugar, surely it is 
incumbent on the Legislature to discourage the consumption 
of such a deleterious commodity, and that can be done in the 
most effectual way by again imposing a heavy duty upon the 
article, which would have the effect of lessening its con- 
sumption to some extent. Private individuals also, who are 
convinced that it is thus operating to the injury of the life 
and stamina of the people, should both by precept and example 
do what they can to dissuade people from its use. 

* Carpenter. 
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In the vital statistics of the city of Glasgow for last year, 
it is stated by Mr Watson, “I am not aware that either our 
local position or even the social habits of our community 
offer any adequate solution of the heavy mortality which our 
records exhibit from year to year.” 

“ Although butcher meat had attained in 1874 to the most 
extravagant prices, yet the demand in that dear year far 
exceeded the requirements that could possibly be occasioned 
by the increase of population.” 

The following quotation from M‘Culloch as to the sanitary 
state of Glasgow in 1841 shows, that then, with such a de- 
plorable state of filth and condensation of its inhabitants, it 
was even more healthy than in 1874, with all its improve- 
ments, for the deaths in the former year were 1.in 33, while 
in the latter they are 1 in 32. 

He says of a part of the city—“It consists of a labyrinth 
of narrow lanes or wynds, whence numberless entrances lead off 
to small squares or courts or closes, which usually have a 
dunghill inthe centre. These wynds and courts are formed of 
old, ill-ventilated, and mostly dilapidated houses........ 
Frequently the flats are let out in lodgings, as many as fifteen 
or twenty individuals occupying one apartment........ 
Filth, destitution, and misery prevail to a frightful extent.” 
Notwithstanding the superior sanitary state of the city now, 
we have an increase of mortality ; besides, the consumption of 
animal food has largely increased. Surely it must be admitted 
that it is the absurd dietary of the people that is the cause of 
this sad state of declension in stamina. 

This shows the fallacy of those who, without much reflec- 
tion, assert that the liability of the inhabitants of our large 
towns to suffer from diseases of the breathing organs is owing 
to density of population and defective drainage, thereby 
rendering the air impure and injurious to health, and to the 
want of an abundant supply of good water; besides, if these 
were the cause, the mortality would be greatest during the 
warmest months of the year, July, August, and September. 
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Whereas it is the reverse, the deaths being only about two- 
thirds of what they are in the coldest months, December, 
January, and February. Suppose we were to be visited next 
winter with a temperature as low as last December, but of 
longer duration, the consequences would be dreadful ; for with 
one month at 30° the deaths in Glasgow for the last two 
weeks of it reached the enormous rate of 65 per 1000, and the 
whole population would have been carried off in 15 years if 
such a mortality had continued. 

During the same period the deaths were in excess of the births 
in most of our large towns, and unless the inhabitants of Great 
Britain return to the normal food of their forefathers—minus 
flesh—it will assuredly be found that this waste of life will 
not only continue in our winter months, but go on increasing. 

Dr Bedoe has given great attention to the development of 
the human frame, particularly as regards the influence of 
food upon the system. 

Some years ago he measured and weighed a number of men 
in the Merse of Berwickshire, and found them to be about 
the best specimens of the genus homo, physically speaking. 
Their food’ consisted principally of what nature produced 
around them—oatmeal and coarse mixed bread ; but knowing 
that they were beginning to take to the tea and sugar dietary 
that was becoming so common, he warned them against it, as 
the result would assuredly be their degeneracy both in health 
and strength. | 

Dr Fergusson, who was lately examined before the Govern- 
ment Commission on the operation of the Factory Act, stated 
that the cause of the great deterioration of the factory popu- 
lation in Lancashire was owing to the description of food 
they lived upon—the tea and coffee and sugar dietary; and 
proved his statement by experiment, for he fed young people 
on meal and bread and milk, and found that in the course of 
a year they gained in weight at a normal rate about 15 lbs. 
per annum, while those fed on tea and sugar and bread were 
almost stationary. 
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Mr Ewing, on being examined before the same Commission 
in Glasgow, said, in reference to the degeneracy so observable 
in our population, “ At that time they did not perhaps drink 
less than they do now, but they had a more nutritious diet; 
they had porridge, milk, oatmeal cake, and other healthy 
food, which is not the case now. I do not attribute the de- 
generacy to overwork, but solely to the causes stated.” 

If these children had increased in weight and strength 
when normally fed in a large town such as Bolton, density of 
population could not be the cause of increased mortality, but 
improper food. 

In my first essay I advanced the premature decay of the 
human teeth as an argument in support of my opinions, and 
I again revert to it; because since then the destructive in- 
fluence of the sugar dietary is become even more apparent. 
In almost every family the teeth of the rising generation are 
in a premature state of decay; the milk or first teeth even 
don’t last the period of time they should do, but waste before 
the permanent ones are cut. The permanent teeth are no 
sooner fit for use than disease seems to affect them, and 
before children are out of their teens many of them would 
require the aid of the dentist to supply them with artificial ones. 

The cause of this sad state of matters with these valuable 
organs is not only, as I before stated, their constant immer- 
sion in an acid fluid, but besides that, from the predominance 
of oxygen in the system—in the blood—and its affinity for 
the carbonate and phosphate of lime of which the teeth are 
composed, it combines with those elements before they can 
reach the teeth, and they are thereby deprived of the 
matter that ought to go for their nutrition. If evidence were 
wanting that it is some modern innovation that is the cause 


of decayed teeth in all classes, the perfect state in which the 


teeth of human beings are found who have been buried for 
two centuries or more is a satisfactory proof. In this neigh- 
bourhood thirteen skulls were disinterred from an old burying- 
ground that had lain for that period of time, and all the teeth 
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were sound. I saw two skulls that were dug up at Holyrood 
which had lain as long, and every tooth was intact—they 
were all flat on the top, as if their owners had lived on oat 
cakes. In all the stone coffins found the teeth generally are 
quite fresh and sound. 

When the population of our country lived almost entirely 
on the produce of the soil, the approach of winter was hailed 
by young and old with delight, and it is still a popular belief 
that keen frosty weather is the healthiest; that this opinion, 
founded on past experience, was at one time true, is highly 
probable, and that the mortality a century or two. ago was 
nearly equal in summer and winter, and had we statistics 
reaching back to those times, I have no doubt would be sub- 
stantiated. That there would be heavy mortality in our 
coldest months when a dearth occurred—for a short supply of 
food to the body may be compared to a deficiency of fuel in 
the fire, for the body and the stove are kept warm on the 
very same principle—the burning of carbon and hydrogen, 
and a short supply for either, has the effect of reducing the 
temperature. | — 

No sooner does winter set in now, but the bulk of the pop- 
ulation suffer from colds and inflammatory diseases of the 
breathing organs, both in the urban and rural districts, and 
its coming is looked forward to with something akin to fear ; 
this should not be, for we have advantages over our ancestors 
in our increased knowledge and wealth to protect ourselves 
against cold. _ 

If we would subsist on a rational dietary, in unison with 
our climate, instead of increased mortality and disease, both 
would assuredly be much reduced. 

In almost every disease from which mankind suffers, it will 
be found that an excess of some element has been supplied 
‘to the blood, or there has been a deficiency of some other. 

In cancer, nitrogenous or the fleshy matter has been in 
preponderance; the same in phthisis, for in both diseases 
analysis shows that the exudation into the tissues is composed 
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of these matters ; in gout it seems to be a redundancy of both 
the proteids and carbonaceous substances; in bronchitis and 
its allied diseases there is a superabundance of oxygenous 
and a deficiency of carbonaceous and hydrogenous com- 
pounds. 

_ We have throughout our system those mysteriously operat- 
ing agents, the secreting glands, each on the watch to obtain 
from the blood the peculiar elements for supplying our 
various organs, and if from our heterogeneous food any of 
those elements are absent, woe to that organ thus deprived 
of its nourishment, for it is impossible it can perform its 
function. 

I again repeat, that wheaten bread contains every element, 
and in due proportion, for every organ in the body; therefore, 
by abiding by it, there can be no risk of aca from any 
one its due sustenance. 


“‘ Learn from the birds what food the thicket yields, 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the fields.” 


Sir Henry Holland left a bighly interesting problem for 
solution—“ Why does a man differ from himself previous to 
and after having smallpox ?” etc., etc. 

I will attempt a demonstration, as the performance will 
tend to explain my theory of disease. 

Assuming, as I have done, that man is born to be exempt 
from disease, but on the condition that he acts in obedience 
to the laws of his being; assuming, also, that part of that law | 
is living on vegetable produce, and on food containing a due 
proportion and amount of all the chemical constituents re- 
quired by the various organs of his body ; 

If, after the period of lactation, milk or animal matter is 
consumed, it entirely alters the nature of the chyle. Instead 
of its being of a transparent nature, as it is when derived from 
vegetable food, it is of a thick, oily, grumous consistence ; 
and from this circumstance its progress through the capillary 
vessels must be retarded. Besides, its chemical nature is 
entirely changed, being much more nitrogenous or ani- 
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malized than the normal chyle of man. There is, therefore, 
accumulated in the blood a large amount of matter of an 
abnormal sort, that renders it at all times in a state highly 
susceptible of being affected by any animal poison. The 
virus or variolas of smallpox is such a poison, and as the 
foul matter in the blood is not, like that in cases of ordinary 
fever, of a carbonaceous nature, such cases being styled by 
Liebig as “the chimney on fire,’ but more incombustible, 
which cannot be readily burned in the system, it is dis- 
charged on the surface of the body as a foul encumbrance 
instead of undergoing a slow process of combustion, as the 
superabundance of carbon does in ordinary fevers. 

The disease of smallpox may be compared to a great flood 
in the Ganges or Mississippi. For a long period there has 
been an accumulation of matter at the mouths of these rivers, 


forming deltas and obstructions to their course; a great . 


debacle occurs, and with its mighty force clears away all 
these obstacles, and the waters find their way to the sea by 
their original beds. 

So with the course of the blood in its circulation in the 
system. For a period of time an amount of impure matter 
has been accumulating in the blood, and the capillary vessels 
have become clogged and congested with it. When the virus 
of smallpox is introduced into the system, it seems to act as 
an impetus by which the foul noxious matter is thrown out 
on the surface of the body, and the capillaries are relieved of 
the matter by which their normal action was obstructed. In 
the course of say seven years, by alimenting the body with 
improper food, they are again liable to be affected by the 
poison. 

It may be said infants are adiied to smallpox; and as 
they must partake of milk, it militates against my assump- 
tion that man is naturally exempt from disease. To this I 
reply, that the milk of a mother consuming animal food is 
not normal human milk, but is entirely changed in its nature 
from what it would have been had she been alimented on 
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vegetable substances; and as the child has been partaking of 
highly animalized matter, it is therefore subject to such 
diseases as smallpox, measles, etc., etc. 

The meeting of the British Medical Association has been 
held in Edinburgh, and not the slightest allusion has been. 
made to the increase of mortality in Great Britain, nor to its 
increase to such an enormous extent in diseases of the breath- 
ing organs. 

Andrew Combe found fault with his professional brethren 
in his day for their inattention to the cause of disease, that 
their labours were directed almost exclusively to the cure; 
and this charge still lies at their door. | 

Mankind are certainly under deep obligations to the medi- 
cal profession for the alleviation of disease ; but were they to 
devote part of their great skill and knowledge to the elucida- 
tion of those causes that tend to produce such an immense 
amount of suffering to the race, so that they might be 
obviated, they would effect a revolution for good. 

The annexation of the Fijians is another late event, and it 
has been a sad one for them, as we have conveyed to their 
shores the contagion of measles, which has caused the death 
of nearly a third of their number. That they have suffered 
so awfully is not a matter. of surprise, when the nature of 
their food is considered,—cannibals, consuming the flesh of 
their own species, and largely—what the Jewish code con- 
demned, because of its similarity to human flesh—that of the 
porcine. 

I cannot help remarking here, that human beings generally 
seem to carry in their persons a smouldering supply either of 
a combustible nature or of matter acting as a nidus, the one 
ready to go into a rapid combustion, the other to form a 
poison ; the issue may be smallpox, measles, ptypnou, scarla- 
tina, or some other form of disease. 

The Report of the “Registrar-General of Scotland for 1871 
has just been issued, and from it I have gathered the follow- 
ing facts further confirmatory of my opinions. 
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It shows that the increase of mortality from those diseases 
is still going on, the deaths in Scotland for that year having 
been 12,467, or 1 in 270, being nearly double what they were 
in 1856. I also find from that Report, as I did in previous 
ones, that the heaviest mortality in large towns from diseases 
of the breathing organs was amongst children between the 
ages of 6 months and 2 years, at that period of life when 
they are first supplied with other food than milk, and when 
they ought to get it of an analagous nature, but, as it is well 
known, it is of an entirely different description ; therefore the 
result might have been anticipated. Indeed, before consult- 
ing the Registrar’s returns, I would have staked the soundness 
of my views on the issue of the inquiry ; and I would have 
been perfectly safe in doing so, for I found that out of the 
3731 deaths from those diseases in Glasgow in 1871, no less 
than 1196 were between the ages of 6 months and 2 years, 
and 2274 were below 10 years; and if to these we add the 
516 deaths from hooping-cough, and 612 from diseases of the 
digestive organs—for they, too, are caused by improper food— 
there will be 4002 deaths of these young children, all directly 
chargeable to alimenting them with food utterly incapable of 
nourishing the body at that early period of life. I further 
learn that in large towns, particularly Glasgow, that the mor- 
tality of females from those diseases 1s much lower than it is 
amongst males. If density of population was the cause, as 
women stay more within doors than men, the result would 
be the opposite, the female mortality would have exceeded 
the male. 

The Report also shows’that the mortality from diseases 
of the breathing organs is making rapid progress in the rural 
districts, as I prognosticated. 

In Haddingtonshire, Roxburghshire, an Berwickshire, 
there was 1 death in 550 of the population on the average of 
the eight years 1855 to 1863, but the. average of the six years 
ending 1871, there was 1 death to 448; and doubtless, if we 
had the returns of 1874, the increase will be still greater. 


Ay Sy 
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The food of the rural population is undergoing a rapid 
change. The miller’s cart is now loaded with bags of fine 
flour instead of the nourishing, health and strength giving 
mixed barley, wheat, and peasemeal it used to do; therefore 
the inability of the population to withstand their own climatic 
influences. In the stores in the mining districts, 20 tons of 
sugar are now sold for one ton of oatmeal. No wonder re- 
cruits cannot now be got with the same development of 
chest that were wont to be. | 

I do not profess to be an optimist, yet I am of opinion, 
were mankind to obey the laws impressed upon their con- 
stitution, they would almost entirely escape disease. 

' Common colds, measles, smallpox,fevers generally—in short, 
all diseases from which humanity suffers—are caused by de- 
parture from these laws; but of all infringements none has a 
more injurious effect than that. of consuming improper food— 
food unsuited to our environment as regards temperature and 
the other climatic conditions; or, what is equally evil in its 
influence, food that does not contain the various chemical 
elements requisite for the due nutrition of the different 
organs of the body. Liebig lays it down as an axiom, the 
absolute necessity of obedience to that law, if we are to enjoy 
health: “A diet analagous to milk or wheaten bread may, in 
opposition to the law of nature and instinct, be altered 
beyond these limits by necessity or compulsion, but this can 
never happen without endangering the health and injuring 
the mental and bodily powers of man.” 

Scientific men have experimented upon themselves and the 
lower animals with food containing only one or two chemical 
elements, such as sugar, gelatine, etc., but they always found 
death or serious injury to health to be the result. Man’s 
food must contain, I again repeat, every element for the 
healthy nutrition of his body, which is found in all the cereals 
commonly used as food in our country. 

In conclusion, I will give my own experience of the dietary 
I have been so earnestly recommending to others. It is now 
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twenty-seven years past since I desisted from using the flesh 
of animals as food. I then laid down a table of what I 
thought the most suitable as regards quantity and quality 
for a person engaged as I am in an occupation that calls for 
an average wear and tear of body. It consisted of 24 oz. of 
wheatmeal bread, or its equivalent in other food matters, and 
two small cups of tea and one of coffee, both without sugar, 
taken at four periods of the day—7 am.,1 P.M, 5 PM, and 
8 P.M., with fruit occasionally. During that long period of 
time I have adhered pretty closely to that regimen. At first 
I took eggs and milk, but now only pure bread and the tea 
and coffee, as I always found myself better on bread alone. 

Dry bread, people who are never hungry may think poor 
fare, and scarcely eatable alone; but they are quite mistaken. 
I can recall my schoolboy days, when on a Saturday holiday 
we used to roam far from home to the seaside and woodlands, 
and yet I remember with what appetites we returned—the 
servants’ bannocks of barleymeal, anything of a bread nature 
—I verily believe I was almost a vegetarian then—was most 
heartily devoured. Well, to me now, I am glad to state, 
good bread pleases my palate better than did the dead re- 
mains of the lower animals when I foolishly ate them. 

That I can endure cold on that dietary as well as my 
neighbours—indeed, I think better—I can state with confi- 
dence. I don’t wear flannel; linen and cotton only, except 
woollen socks. I take a cold shower-bath every morning; 
have done so for twenty-seven years, and in the coldest 
morning of December 1860, when the temperature was 4° 
below zero, with ice above and below, and the water freezing 
as it fell from me; and repeated it again last December under 
similar circumstances. I almost never take cold, and have 
not taken medicine during all that long period. 

Two years after becoming a vegetarian—I then took milk 
and eggs—I was in close proximity for two hours with a 
patient who had influenza fever, and next morning my pulse 
was 112, showing that I had got some of the contagious 
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matter into my system. My remedy was to put on my 
thickest topcoat, place eight or ten oranges on the mantel- 
piece of our largest room, and plenty of water. To that 
regimen I subjected myself for a whole day, continuing all 
the while promenading the room as long as I could keep on 
my feet. In the evening my pulse was reduced to its normal, 
about 72, and the carbon or fuel was consumed that was in 
excess in my system. 

On another occasion I had the misfortune’ to have a bottle 
of sulphuric acid exploded on my face, which was severely 
burned before I could get water or oil to overcome it. 
Although it swelled very much, and the whole skin came off, 
I never suffered almost any pain, and, to the astonishment of 
my medical attendant, I was better in a fortnight. Doubt- 
less these recoveries were attributable to my pure diet. 

I rise at 6 A.M., take my shower-bath at once, go to bed at 
11 P.M., and do not cease working, physically or mentally, 
while afloat. 

That my muscular powers maintain their vigour, I will 
give an instance of a day’s work I performed some years ago. 
I got up at 6 am.; worked an hour at garden work; went 
with the train to Edinburgh to visit the Fleet in the Forth. 
The steamer on returning was, as usual, too late for the train ; 
walked up to Edinburgh to the station, and from there home, 
a distance of about twenty-five miles, in seven hours; took 
my bath as usual next morning, and did not feel fatigued. 

How great the difference of cost and labour involved in the 
two systems of dietary! For the nutrition of the body of a 
pure vegetarian only the bread from the baker is required, 
and the preparation of tea and coffee twice or thrice a day. * 

And the cost, what is it? I find I beat Abernethy, for 
fourpence a day exceeds the cost of the whole of the food I 
consume; and I work for it. And it will excel in comparison 
with what the mixed dietarian consumes, either for support- 
ing the operations of the brain or the body. No knives and 
forks and endless supply of covers! No grumbling about 
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overdone or underdone, overkept or not long enough kept, 
or too tough, or too dear! No five shillings, ten shillings, or 
thirty shillings dinners! I have gone to many of these, and 
generally what were they? Heavy and dull, with few ex- 
ceptions. 

But above and beyond all these considerations, there is one, 
a feeling of a consciousness of bodily purity which does yield 
a high delight. The idea of swallowing the dead body. of an 
animal, the flesh of those pigs wallowing in the mire, that 
men eat, does appear highly offensive. And there is even 

yet a higher and nobler pleasure—a sense of community, of 
love towards every sentient creature, with few exceptions— 
a joy at witnessing their happiness, that I am afraid those 
who directly or indirectly destroy them and consume their — 
bodies cannot realize. ? a 

To those who have followed me in perusing these pages I 
would say, give my simple and easily procured dietary a trial, 
and if my counsel as to the quantity and quality of food is 
adopted, I have no fear of the result, but that they will | 
abide therein, and will feel grateful for the advice; for 
assuredly they will reap a rich reward in pure health of 
body and vigour of mind— 


“ Know all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence ; 
But health consists with temperance alone, 
And peace; or virtue’s peace, is all thy own.” 


I have undoubted faith in progress being a law established 
by the Creator throughout the universe. Progress from the 
lowest manifestation of animal life, as found in the Cambrian © 
fossiliferous rocks up through all the grades of being, till we 
reach the recent, where man and his works appear; progress 
in humanity from our last-adopted brethren, the Fijians— 
whose cannibal propensities, and their shockingly low idea of 
the value of human life, places them lower in the scale of 
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being than any of the African families—up to the most elevated, 
morally, intellectually, and religiously, of our race ; progress 
in man, looked upon collectively, from his childhood up to 
his highest stages of civilization ; progress in our own nation, 
from the barbarism that existed centuries ago, when torturing 
men and women for what we now consider silly superstition— 
fear of supernatural agency, burning of men and women for 
adhering to what they considered truth, because they would 


not subscribe to the dogmas of intolerant despots ; from wars © 


waged by feudal baron against feudal baron, and kingly 
claimants against each other, and at whose commands brother 
slew brother; from bull and bear bating, and other brutal 
sports, in which the lower animals were subjected to extreme 
cruelty ; from banqueting on the bodies of dead animals, for 
their flesh formed an inordinate portion of the food of our 
countrymen, for the historian states that even in those days 
it was consumed in too great a proportion to the bread used, 
by all classes. 

Yes, I believe in unlimited progress in true elevation and 
refinement in our own nation, in all nations, when man’s 
highest object. will be, not in the amassing of wealth, not in 
consuming luxuries, not in excelling his neighbour in this or 
in that, but in moral, religious, and intellectual culture; for 
every one who labours for these objects knows in his own 
mind that they alone afford true happiness, that the pure in 
heart, the pure in life, can approach to the fountain from 
whence proceeds every blessing, and the nearer our approach 
unto Him, the greater our felicity, the higher our bliss. 


Come then with me, adopt the simple plan, 
To use alone the proper food of man ; 

For it can only health and joy afford, 
Because with nature’s law in strict accord. 
The copious stores of yellow waving grains 
That beautify old England’s lovely plains, 
The silvery oats that shine in Scotia’s fields, 
An ample banquet never-failing yields. 
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SUGAR CONSUMED IN 1874. 


A French trade journal estimates the consumption of sugar 
in Europe and in America as follows :— 


Per Head. 
Cwt. Kilogrammes. Grammes. 

Kngland sincdas.cpiens cae. 0,600,000: ©. ssnceeseee 26 0 

United States.:..:..0sss0s 15,400,000) — ios ec ests 20 0 

FTOMANG Gc heoee tess vactece awh, LOWOIUOO LE Leecntemneret 11 0 
| DCU sal mewuarsctenvates 1 ,000,000 bes eaters 10 0 | 
Genmanyes. Suis sade: GyEZ0;G00 tae 7 500 ! 
SWedellissss vaaderencsiewe aeons Li LO0;000.. saocteaeasaps 7 100 | 

BERHCOL, cc. tress cues eee ser SOOO OOO", wessweaensus i 100 

ATIBTIIAS 04. caret weseed esac” jE OOO al ss oe.bistoas > 4 750 
Argentine Republic....... 600,000 —........4... 4 450 i 
Syutzerlands ovis. .cecesteece 220,000 4 100 

POUL s.cveds Vian ossssiees sy OOOOO0T . sasacvisncher 2 750 

: Ticiliy .:, tiavcense sete eee 900,000... scisisoreabs 3 700 

| Pallas ax ceecdee case ee emeteesy L000, 0008 © asx .Scoess 3 0 
: BRUSS1A so rdaaentn sobs deove ree 3,000,000! “ris. aaieeedes rn & AU 

| Pubkey.ae evn ceo ee 500,000) aeauernan 1 500 
The differences of consumption shown in this Table are 


startling, but they are owing not only to variations in the | 
wealth of the countries named, but in those of their climate. 

Countries in which wine is made, and fruit ripens, consume | 
less sugar than those situate under more inclement skies. 

Thus Austria and Switzerland, though richer than Sweden, 

consume less sugar than the latter, where no wine is made. 
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